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I . INTRODUCTION 



A. BACKGROUND 

The pursuit of learning beyond the boundaries of one's 
own community, nation, or culture is as old as learning 
itself. It stems from the human capacity for curiosity and 
adventure. It reflects the ability of human beings to 
communicate with each other at varying levels and with 
varying sophistication across the barriers of social partic- 
ularities [Ref. 1]. It is the heterogeneity of the world 
that has motivated travel in this way. 

At the same time, today we live in a highly interdepen- 
dent world where many of the major problems we face are 
global in nature, and as such are not subject to solution by 
national action alone. We realize that no single nation 
has a monopoly in its educational and cultural ideas. No 
single nation has a monopoly on new technology. As a 
society it becomes important for us to learn more about the 
rest of the world. In all fields and at all levels we must 
be partners, not antagonists. 

The fundamental resource of the world is people. There 
can be no meaningful progress in any kind of activity 
without developing people. And this requires education. 

The United States is seen by many countries as the 
preferred source of scientific and technological education 
because it is considered a major learning center of the 
world. So, the international student comes here to study 
and learn. His 1 presence here can be seen as the govern- 
ment's wish to supplement domestic education with continuing 



1 The author uses the masculine form of the pronouns 
because all subjects in this study are male. 
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studies in a more sophisticated institution. It also can 
be seen as a way of opening him up, getting him out of his 
limited environment, and into a situation where he can, 
perhaps, be exposed to new stimuli, better knowledge, and 
new people. 

World War II marked the beginning of an awareness of the 
cultural dimension of international relations. In- fact, 
the international community discovered the Naval 
Postgraduate School (NPS) in 1952, just a few months after 
it had been established in Monterey. The first nation to be 
represented here was Ecuador, with two students. In 1953 
another country, China, joined Ecuador, and by 1960 thirteen 
countries were represented at NPS. This number gradually 
increased to eighteen a decade later. Today, there are 32 
nations represented at NPS with a total of 274 students. 2 

Since 1952 a total of 51 countries have had students at 
NPS. This international movement of students is the result 
of changing tides in the affairs of educational policies as 
well as changing opportunities. For example, international 
events have operated to initiate and end the participation 
of Cuba (1955 - 1959), Iran (1960 - 1980), and Vietnam (1957 
- 1976) at the Naval Postgraduate School. On the other 
hand, several other countries have only recently discovered 
the School. Nigeria, Bahrain and Morocco are such 
examples . 

The great diversity of geographical origins reveals the 
heterogeneous character of this international population. 
Often, the term "international students" seems to imply a 
single, homogeneous group. In actuality, wide differences 
exist in cultures and educational background within this 
community. Table I shows the 51 countries that, on one 
occasion or another, have had students at NPS. The figures 



2 The numbers for current participation of foreign 
nations are of August 1, 1984. 
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TABLE I 

Countries that (had) have Students at NPS 



Argentina 


1967 (1) 


Japan 


1956-57 (33) 


Australia 


1974 - 12 


Korea 


1954 - .222 


Bahrain 


1983 - 0 


Mexico 


1981 - 1 


Belgium 


1959-61 (3) 


Morocco 


1984 - 0 


Brazil 


1954 - 42 


Netherlands 


1979 - 2 


Burma 


1959-63 (8) 


New Zealand 


1983 - 0 


Cambodia 


1963-75 (7) 


Nigeria 


1983 - 0 


Canada 


1954 - 60 


Norway 


1957 - 25 


Ceylon 


1969-71 (3) 


Pakistan 


1956 - 27 


Chile 


1954-77 (38) 


Paraguay 


1955 (2) 


China 


1953 - 76 


Peru 


1978 - 16 


Colombia 


1954 - 27 


Philippines 


1956 - 70 


Cuba 


1955-59 (7) 


Portugal 


1965 - 34 


Denmark 


1971-81 (3) 


Saudi Arabia 


1976 - 11 


Ecuador* 


1952 - 36 


Senegal 


1983 - 1 


Egypt 


1982 - 1 


Singapore 


1973 - 5 


Ethiopia 


1961-67 (20) 


Spain 


1957-81 (16) 


France 


1981 - 3 


Switzerland 


1979-81 (2) 


Germany 


1964 - 85 


Thai land 


1954 - 74 


Greece 


1961 - 140 


Tunisia 


1982 - 1 


Haiti 


1961-62 (2) 


Turkey 


1960 - 184 


India 


1970-80 (13) 


United Kingdom 


1977 - 1 


Indonesia 


1954 - 116 


Uruguay 


1962-74 (5) 


Iran 


1960-80 (78) 


Venezuela 


1954 - 52 


Israel 


1956 - 33 


Vietnam 


1957/76 (94) 






Yugoslavia 


1954 - 1 



First Country 

The numbers represent graduates . The numbers in 
parentheses belong to countries that ended their 
representation at NPS. 

The years show the start and end, when applicable, 
of the representation. 

Source: International Education Office, NPS. 
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represent the number of graduates and the numbers in paren- 
theses belong to countries that for some reason interrupted 
their representation here. The total number of graduates 
is 1,693 (1,358 belonging to countries that still have 
representation at NPS and 335 to countries that interrupted 
their representation) . 3 

Some of the 32 countries that today have students at NPS 
have experienced long periods of interruption. Singapore, 
for example, did not send students to NPS from 1975 to 1983, 
while the United Kingdom had only one student in 1977 and 
Yugoslavia had one student in 1954. Table II shows the 
current international population and its distribution. 

Looking at Table II, it can be seen that all five 
Continents are represented at NPS with the following distri- 
bution: Africa with five countries represents 5.8 percent 
of the total international population; America (excluding 
U.S.) with six countries and 9.5 percent; Asia with ten 
countries and 47.5 percent; Europe with nine countries and 
35.4 percent; and Oceania with two and 1.8 percent. Asia 
has the biggest representation in number of countries and 
number of students. 

One country alone (Korea) accounts for 26.6 percent of 
the total international population; three countries (Greece, 
Korea, and Turkey) for 53.6 percent; seven countries 
(Canada, Egypt, Greece, Indonesia, Korea, Thailand, and 
Turkey) for 72.3 percent, and the remaining 26 countries for 
only 27.7 percent. 

Compared with the total population of the School-- 
1,546-- 4 the international population makes up 17.7 percent, 
or about one out of every five or six students. 



’Source: International Education Office, NPS. 

4 This number is current as of August 1, 1984. 
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TABLE II 

Current International Population, by Country 



Australia 


4 


New Zealand 


1 


Bahrain 


1 


Nigeria 


1 


Brazil 


7 


Norway 


2 


Canada 


10 


Pakistan 


6 


China 


5 


Peru 


4 


Ecuador 


1 


Philippines 


1 


Egypt 


12 


Portugal 


9 


France 


1 


Saudi Arabia 


2 


Germany 


7 


Senegal 


1 


Greece 


41 


Singapore 


6 


Indonesia 


17 


Thailand 


12 


Israel 


7 


Tunisia 


1 


Korea 


73 


Turkey 


33 


Mexico 


1 


United Kingdom 


1 


Morocco 


1 


Venezuela 


3 


Netherlands 


1 


Yugoslavia 


2 



Source: International Education Office, NPS . 
This current population is as of 1 August 1984. 



B. NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

An international student in the United States has to 
adjust to the new life in at least four major areas: 
cultural, personal, educational, and social. The amount of 
each kind of adjustment is indicated by the degree to which 
the student fits into the American experience with ease and 
gratification. 
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One indication that students have adjusted to another 
culture is that they like and accept it. 

Personal adjustment is evidenced when the international 
student is happy and satisfied with life and experiences 
here . 

Educational adjustment may be indicated by the degree to 
which the international student is satisfied with the 
educational facilities here. 

Social adjustment may be said to have taken place to the 
extent that the student associates with new companions and 
makes friends with them. [Ref. 2] 

All these kinds of adjustment, associated with the need 
for proficiency in a language other than his native tongue 
exert a great number of problems and pressures on the 
international student. 

Most foreign educational systems are very different from 
U.S. systems in organization, administration, equipment, 
methods of instruction, and conduct of examinations. 

It might be expected that students who have difficulties 
resulting from language deficiencies, inadequate funds, poor 
housing, or the fact that they come from countries which are 
culturally very different from the United States , will have 
more trouble in making cultural and personal adjustments 
during their stay in this country. They will be more 
dissatisfied with their stay here because of the barriers 
interfering with their adjustment and the unhappiness or 
displaced hostility resulting from their frustrations. 
They have more to learn, their learning is more difficult 
and painful, and their frustrations may destroy their desire 
to learn . [Ref . 2] 

A study period at NPS is only a small portion of the 
total life experience of an officer, but this episodic 
journey will have varying significance for each participant. 
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Whatever this significance, the officer's future career 
is going to be, in one way or another, influenced by the 
stay in Monterey, the curriculum, and the educational 
experience as a whole. 

The main objective of this research is to examine: 

1. The perceptions of international students regarding 
NPS and to what extent they can influence the future 
career of the international students; 

2. The reactions of these officers to several aspects of 
the life as students in a foreign postgraduate 
school ; 

3. The utility of NPS courses to the present and future 
assignments of international students; 

4. The overall degree of satisfaction of international 
students with their stay at NPS; and 

5. What, if anything, might be done to further enrich 
programs for international officers and their hosts. 

C. IMPLICATIONS 

As more and more international students come to NPS for 
professional and graduate education it behooves the School 
to examine the resources available designed to facilitate 
student satisfactions and achievements and plan for innova- 
tions and improvements. Moreover, individual countries 
must evaluate their policies regarding the students 
themselves while studying abroad. 

The findings of this study may suggest some ideas for 
school authorities in setting up policies concerning inter- 
national students. Furthermore, this study's descriptive 
analysis of international students' perceptions of NPS 
should provide clues for individual countries' policies. 
The knowledge that international students like or dislike 
certain aspects of the School and their life as students in 
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Monterey, or how they overcome or fail to deal with their 
problems can be, in itself, valuable information for those 
authorities . 
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II. A NEW CULTURE 



A. CHARACTERISTICS OF CULTURE 

Each quarter, international students arriving at NPS to 
attend a given course are characterized by their hetero- 
geneity. Even belonging to the same field, the military, 
they are bound to represent different educational systems, 
traditions, and approaches. The basis of this hetero- 
geneity is rooted in the very nature of "culture”. 

Barnouw [Ref. 3: p. 5] defines culture as "the way of 
life of a group of people, the configuration of all of the 
more or less stereotyped patterns of learned behavior which 
are handed down from one generation to the next through the 
means of language and imitation." 

This concept is very useful for understanding human 
behavior around the world. As stated by Harris and Moran 
[Ref. 4], culture is not something possessed by some and not 
by others. Unlike good manners, culture is possessed by 
all human beeings and is, in that sense, a unifying factor. 

As implied by the definition, culture is a communicable 
knowledge, learned behavioral traits that are shared by 
participants in a social group. A person acquires from his 
own society not only many of his daily habits but also many 
ways of thinking, ideas, likes, and dislikes. 

What determines an American's, or a Greek's, or a 
Korean's normal desires, goals, anxieties, or values? What 
motivates the individual? Why does the person see things 
differently than others do? 

Part of answer lies in language. As Hofstede [Ref. 5: 
p. 27] states, language is the most recognizable part of 
culture. It is very evidently a learned characteristic, 
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not an inherited one. Language is not a neutral vehicle. 
Our thinking is affected by the categories and words avail- 
able in our language. Sapir and Whorf, cited by Hofstede 
[Ref. 5: p. 27] stated what has become known as the 
’’Whorf ian hypothesis.” One of their formulations is that 
’’observers are not led by the same picture of the universe, 
unless their linguistic backgrounds are similar or can in 
same way be calibrated." In fact, according to Hofstede, 
translators of American literature have noticed, for 
example, that French and other modern languages have no 
adequate equivalent for the English "achievement" and 
Japanese has no equivalent for "decision-making." And 
according to Fisher, [Ref. 6: p. 61] in Portuguese, the 
subjective meaning of "discutir" is not exactly the same as 
"discuss" - it has a more confrontational connotation. The 
Japanese equivalent of "individualistic" has a negative 
nuance, while in English it is positive. Continuing with 
Fisher, the notion of "fair play" seems to have no equiva- 
lent in any other language. In French, word and concept 
were adopted together as "le fer pie". In Portuguese, 
"jogo limpo" and in Spanish, "juego limpio" have been tried 
for application in sports, but they fail to transmit most of 
the basic thought. 

According to Stewart [Ref. 7: p. 27] linguistic clarity 
may derive from habits of language and may represent vague- 
ness or even ambiguity to persons outside the linguistic 
community. What Americans consider clear and precise uses 
of language, appear unclear to Britishers or foreigners who 
have learned English under British influence. The 
Americans' use of language tends to be specific to a context 
and frequently reflects general cultural assumptions and 
values. The foreigner is puzzled by the vagueness and 
ambiguity until he has mastered both the context and 
culture. Stewart gives additional indications about this 
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vagueness and ambiguity when he says that: "a typical 
phenomenon among American speakers is the selection of a 
general noun which lacks precision and to which is added 
another noun or adjective as a modifier that may be equally 
vague, but the combination registers precision and communi- 
cates to the American ear through the phenomenon of 'verbal 
dynamics' . " And then he presents some examples: "The word 
students sounds better as student body, and value, as value 
orientation. Science is often rendered as scientific 
method, and a book may become reading material. As can be 
seen from the examples, verbal dynamics include preferred 
general nouns. Often used are approach, behavior, develop- 
ment, facilities, growth, learning, and process. Preferred 
nouns or adjectives used as modifiers include dynamic, 
experimental, exploratory, personal, productive, opera- 
tional, and self. Combinations from these two samples of 
words furnish formidable cultural norms, such as dynamic- 
process and self - learning . And verbal dynamics often are 
difficult to translate." And Fisher [Ref. 6: p. 61] adds 
that "when meaning is further modified by gestures , tone of 
voice, cadence, asides, and double-meanings which do not 
enter into translation, the problem is compounded." 

Fisher raises another problem when English, or other 
language, is the second one. He writes: "When someone is 
speaking English as a second language, the tendency is to 
retain the subjective meaning of the native language--at 
least until experience is so accumulated that that person 
also thinks in the second language. Hence, there is a good 
chance that people will not be speaking with the same 
meaning even when they are speaking the same language, and 
most especially when that language was learned in an artifi- 
cial environment such as a classroom." For example: 
although in English "educated" means schools and classes, 
academic achievement, etc., the Portuguese "educado”, a 
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translation of educated, means this too, but it includes 
more the idea of a well-bred, sensitive, polite, and decent 
person . 

Another area related to the problem of seeing things 
differently lies in the individual personality. Again 
Barnouw, defines personality as "a more or less enduring 
organization of forces within the individual associated with 
a complex of fairly consistent attitudes, values, and modes 
of perception which account, in part, for the individual's 
consistency of behavior." [Ref. 3: p. 8] 

This implies that no two persons have identical person- 
alities, but sharing the same culture leads to personality 
similarity in the members of a given group or society. One 
accepts many of the habits of his culture as part of his own 
nationality and this can provide a basis for predicting many 
probable characteristics of normal individuals in the 
particular society. One can predict that the normal 
American likes bigness, values democracy and freedom, and 
associates picnics with hamburgers and hot dogs and soda 
fountains with drug stores. This doesn't mean that 
Americans are carbon copies of each other or that the basic 
personality structure of other people exclude all of the 
American values. Each culture has its combination of 
mental customs, and most people who share in a particular 
culture will develop a personality pattern of that culture. 
[Ref. 8] 

Another part of the answer to the problem of different 
perceptions lies in food and feeding habits. Different 
cultures provide different ways of sustaining the human 
body. The manner in which food is selected, prepared, 
presented, and eaten differs by culture. As Harris and 
Moran [Ref. 4: p. 59] say, one man's pet is another person's 
delicacy. Americans love beef, yet it is forbidden to 
Hindus, while the forbidden food in Moslem and Jewish 
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culture is normally pork, eaten extensively by the Chinese 
and others . 

Feeding habits also differ, and the range goes from bare 
fingers and chop sticks to full sets of cutlery. Even when 
cultures use a utensil such as a fork, one can distinguish a 
European from an American by which hand holds the implement. 
And Kohls [Ref. 9: p. 20] goes further when he says that an 
orthodox Hindu from India considers it "dirty” to eat with 
knives, forks, and spoons instead of with his own clean 
fingers . 

Religious traditions may also influence, either 
conciously or unconsciously, attitudes toward life, death, 
and the hereafter. Again, according to Harris and Moran 
[Ref. 4: p. 62], Western culture seems to be largely influ- 
enced by the Judeo - Chris tian- Is lamic traditions, while 
Eastern or Oriental cultures seem to have been dominated by 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and Hinduism. Religion, to 
a degree, expresses the philosophy of a people about impor- 
tant facets of life--it is influenced by culture and vice 
versa . 

There are some more parts of the answer related to the 
problem of seeing things differently. For example, the 
sense of time differs also by culture. While some are 
exact, others are relative. There are also differences in 
the complexity of the family units in which people live and 
which affect their day-to-day behavior [Ref. 5]. The 
typical American family is nuclear (husband, wife, and chil- 
dren) and a rather independent unit; in other cultures, 
there may be extended families, or clans with grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins held together through the male 
line (patrilineal) or through the female line (matrilineal ) 
[Ref. 4]. 

These general classifications are a simple model for 
assessing a particular culture. It does not include every 
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aspect of this complicated web and, because all these 
aspects and many others are interrelated, to change one part 
is to change the whole. It might also be kept in mind that 
no particular culture is inherently better or worse than 
another- -just different and unique. 



B . CULTURE SHOCK 



Dr. Kalvero Oberg, an antropologist cited by Harris and 

Moran referred to culture shock as a generalized trauma one 

experiences in a new and different culture because of having 

to learn and cope with a vast array of new cultural cues and 

expectations, while discovering that his old ones probably 

do not fit or work. More precisely, he notes: 

Culture shock is precipitated by the anxiety that 
results from losing all our familiar signs and symbols 
of social intercourse. These signs or cues may include 
the thousand and one ways in which we orient ourselves 
to the situations of daily life: how to give orders, how 
to make purchases, when and when not to respond. Now 
these cues which may be words, gestures, facial expres- 
sions, customs, or norms are acquired by all of us in 
the course of growing up and are as much a part of our 
culture, as the language we speak or the beliefs we 
accept. All of us depend for our peace of mind and 
efficiency on hundreds or these cues, most of which we 
are not consciously aware. [Ref. 4: p. 88] 



Occasionally, all people have experienced frustration. 
Although related and similar in emotional content, culture 
shock is different from frustration. Kohls explains the 
difference in this way: 

While frustration is always traceable to a specific 
action or cause and goes away when the situation is 
remedied or the cause is removed, culture shock has 
these two distinctive features: (a) it does not result 
from a specific event or series of events. It comes 
instead from the experience of encountering ways of 
doing, organizing, perceiving or valuing things which 
are different from ours and which threaten our basic, 
unconscious belief that our encultured customs, assump- 
tions, values, and behaviors are 'right'; (b) it does 
not stike suddenly or have a single principal cause. 
Instead it is cumulative. It builds up slowly, from a 
series of small events which are difficult to identify. 
[Ref . 9 : p . 63] 
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Culture shock is neither good nor bad, necessary nor 
unnecessary. It is a reality that many people face when in 
strange and unexpected situations. [Ref. 4: p. 93] 
According to Kohls, culture shock comes from: 

(a) Being cut off from the cultural cues and known 
patterns with which we are familiar - especially the 
subtle, indirect ways we normally have of expressing 
feelings. All the nuances and shades of meaning that 
we understand instinctively and use to make our life 
comprehensible are suddenly taken from us; 

(b) Living and/or working over an extended period of 
time in a situation that is ambiguous; 

(c) Having our own values (which we had heretofore 
considered as absolutes) brought into question - which 
yanks our moral rug out from under us ; 

(d) Being continually put into positions in which we are 
expected to function with maximum skill and speed but 
where the rules have not been adequately explained. 
[Ref. 9: p. 64] 



A few examples that show how pervasive is the disorien- 
tation out of which culture shock emerges are given by 
Kalvero Oberg, the man who first diagnosed culture shock, 
and is cited by Kohls: 

These signs and clues include the thousand and one ways 
in which we orient ourselves to the situations of daily 
life: when to shake hands and what to say when we meet 
people, when and how to give tips, how to give orders to 
servants, how to make purchases, when to accept and when 
to refuse invitations, when to take statements seriously 
and when not . . . . [Ref . 9 : p . 64] 



But, according to Harris and Moran, we are born with the 
ability to learn, to adapt, to survive, to enjoy. After 
all, human beings do create culture, so the shocks caused by 
such differences are not unbearable or without value. The 
intercultural experience can be most satisfying, contrib- 
uting much to personal and professional advancement. One 
can discover neighbors everywhere, and develop friends in 
the world community. [Ref. 4: p. 93] 
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C. ADJUSTMENT 



Richard McKeon, in a study done for UNESCO observes that 
"man is a social animal, adapting himself to a natural and 
human environment by forming habits; he is a political 
animal, ruling and being ruled; he is a human animal, 
creating and appreciating values." He points out as well 
that "the adjustments and problems are not determined by 
their biological adaptation alone, and the individual char- 
acteristics of men result from their nature, training, and 
education in the groups in which they participate." 
[Ref. 10: p. 23] 

Kohls presents the following stages of personal adjust- 
ment which virtually everyone who lived abroad went through: 

1. Initial Euphoria - Most people begin their new 
assignment with great expectations and a positive mind- 
set. If anything, they come with expectations which 
are too high and attitudes that are too positive toward 
the host country and toward their own perspective 
experiences in it. At this point, anything new is 
intriguing and exciting. But, for the most part, it is 
the similarities which stand out. The recent arrivee 
is usually impressed with how people everywhere are 
really very much alike. 

This period of euphoria may last from a week or two to a 
month, but the letdown is inevitable. We've reached 
the end of the first stage. 

2. Irritation and Hostility - Gradually, the individu- 
al's foccus turns from the similarities to the differ- 
ences. And these differences, which suddenly seem to 
be everywhere, are troubling. He blows up a little, 
seemingly insignificant difficulties into major catas- 
trophies . This is the stage generally identified as 
"cultural shock". 

3. Gradual Adjustment - The crisis is over and the indi- 
vidual is on nis way to recovery. This step may come 
so gradually that, at first, he will be unware it s even 
happening. Once he begins to orient himself and to be 
able to interpret some of the subtle cultural clues 
which passed by unnoticed earlier, the culture seems 
more familiar. He becomes more comfortable in it and 
feels less isolated from it. 

Gradually, too, his sense of humor returns and he real- 
izes the situation is not hopeless at all. 

It should be noted that some are so deeply involved in 
cultural shock that they become ill. Some manifest 
psychological reactions, e.g., conversion hysteria and 
have to be sent home. 

4. Adaptation and Biculturalism - Full recovery will 
result in an ability to function in two cultures with 
confidence. He will even find there are a great many 
customs, ways of doing and saying things ana personal 
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attitudes which he enjoys - indeed, to which he has in 
some degree accultured, and he’ll miss them when he 
packs up and returns home. (Here another problem can 
happen, that of "reverse cultural shock" upon his return 
to his country. In some cases, particularly where a 
person has adjusted exceptionally well to the host 
country, reverse culture shock may cause greater 
distress than the original culture shock). [Ref. 9: p. 
66 ] 



The problem of biculturalism is treated in an inter- 
esting way by Nieuwenhui j ze . He writes: 

In an international education project neither teachers 
nor students are fully typical of the culture pattern 
from which they come, and this for more than one reason. 
First, there are too many diversities within each 
pattern to make any adequate representation possible. 
Secondly, no culture pattern is fully consistent in 
time. Culture patterns represented in cross-cultural 
encounters certainly get their share of the process of 
rapid overall change. So, in my capacity as represen- 
tative of my culture pattern, I always tend to be some- 
what behind actual developments. The coordinates 
within which my latitude of individual action should be 
defined are themselves on the move. In the third 
place, many persons participating in cross-cultural 
encounters embody within themselves quite a few of the 
contrasts between the different culture patterns 
involved in the encounter. As it is usually put, they 
live in two worlds, or on the border between two worlds. 
[Ref. 11: p. 52] 



After this overview of some literature about "culture", 
it is obvious that because the new culture is different from 
the home culture, the barriers present in the new culture 
are regarded as the principal causes of the difficulties 
faced by an international student in the United States . 
The entry into a U.S. educational institution is a difficult 
transition for people arriving from distinctly different 
cultures with different educational systems. If we add to 
this the problem of language, it is easy to understand how 
the new situation may produce anxiety in the international 
student, and, this, while under strong pressure to succeed 
academically . 
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III. METHODOLOGY 



A. OBJECTIVE AND DESIGN OF THE SURVEY 

In order to meet the objectives of this study, it was 
necessary to collect statistically representative data. 
This was accomplished by conducting a survey among the 
current and previous population of international students at 
NPS . 

The survey was designed to be administered in two ques- 
tionnaire variants. 

The first version was oriented toward providing compre- 
hensive information about several aspects of the current 
student's life. This questionnaire is called Questionnaire 
A (Students). The second version was oriented more toward 
providing comprehensive information about the post- School 
life. This questionnaire is called Questionnaire B 

(Graduates ) . 

B . SAMPLING STRATEGY 

1 . Population 

The population for this study was considered to be 
of indeterminable size. It includes all international 

students who had entered the graduate courses of NPS in the 
past or who will enter NPS in the future. However, and 
because one thing is seeing the school as a current student, 
experiencing the natural problems and pressures of the 
student's life and another is seeing the school as a past 
experience which may be very different, this population was 
divided into two subpopulations. One intends to represent 
the current student's life, the way one actually sees the 
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S amp 1 e of 


TABLE III 

Current Students, by Country 




Australia 


4 


New Zeland 


1 


Barahain 


1 


Nigeria 


1 


Brazil 


7 


Norway 


2 


Canada 


9 


Pakistan 


6 


China 


5 


Philippines 


1 


Ecuador 


1 


Peru 


3 


Egypt 


12 


Portugal 


8 


France 


1 


Saudi Arabia 


2 


Germany 


7 


Senegal 


1 


Greece 


34 


Singapore 


6 


Indonesia 


15 


Thailand 


11 


Israel 


4 


Tunisia 


1 


Korea 


62 


Turkey 


33 


Mexico 


1 


United Kingdom 


1 


Morocco 


1 


Venezuela 


3 


Netherlands 


1 


Yugoslavia 


2 






TOTAL 


.247 



school. The other represents the graduate (past) and the 
way he sees his past experience. 

2 . S amp 1 e 

a. Current Students 

The local sample for the survey of current 
students is shown in Table III. The sample includes 247 
international students representing 32 countries. It was 
recognized that, for this survey, students who were in their 
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